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National Home Library Foundation 


The story of the development of the National Home 
Library Foundation, Washington, is told by Sherman F. 
Mittell in the Journal of Adult Education (New York) 
for January. Mr. Mittell is one of the group of young 


men who established the Foundation in 1931. In spite 
of the depression “an adventurous spirit prevailed among 
them on that November day in 1931.” Several of them 
were just out of college. One had already made and lost 
a fortune in real estate One had managed a chain of 
laundries. Others had already become writers. A few 
had enough money to live on for the rest of their lives 
and “others seemed to be confirmed followers of Villon 
and St. Francis.” 


Early in 1932 the Foundation received its charter as 
a non-profit corporation. The first project undertaken 
was the manufacture and wide circulation of inexpensive 
books. After much study 100,000 copies of each of 12 
titles were printed in a jacket library to retail at 15 
cents a volume. The titles chosen were: The New Testa- 
ment; The Merchant of Venice, by William Shakespeare ; 
Emerson's Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson; Pére 
Goriot, by Honoré de Balzac; Green Mansions, by W. H. 
Hudson; The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler ; Tom 
Sawyer, by Samuel Clemens; Alice in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll; Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son; Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, by A. Conan Doyle; 
Under the Greenwood Tree, by Thomas Hardy; The 
Golden Treasury of English Verse, compiled by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. 

Each of the 12 members of the Foundation made 
himself responsible for distributing 100,000 volumes. A 
schedule of discounts was established for schools, churches, 
libraries and non-profit organizations. “The public response 
was phenomenal.” The jacket library books were bought 
by the hundreds of thousands by drug, grocery and 
clothing stores, schools, churches, hospitals and prisons. 
A clothing firm in St. Louis bought 10,000 copies of 
Tom Sawyer. Fifty thousand volumes of the various 
titles found their way into the CCC camps. Commercial 
publishers, who had been skeptical in the beginning and 
wondered how long it would last began to sit up and 
take notice. They saw that something significant was 
being done by what had been called “the craziest organi- 
zation in the world.” In 1933 the Foundation added two 
titles to the jacket library, namely, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
by Edmond Rostand, and Other People’s Money, by 
Louis D. Brandeis. 


In 1935 the Library began issuing books known as 
“The National Home Library Series.” They are all 
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cloth bound, complete and unabridged, and sell for 25 
cents a volume. The titles include: Tales, by Leo 
Tolstoy; A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens; 
Hamlet, by William Shakespeare; The Conduct of Life, 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson; Tales, by Rudyard Kipling; 
The New Spirit, by Havelock Ellis; Writings of Thomas 
Paine; Brass Tacks, by David Cushman Coyle; Plain 
Talk, by John W. Studebaker; The Long Road, by 
Arthur E. Morgan; Her Son’s Wife, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher ; Brandeis and the Modern State, by A. T. Mason; 
Income and Economic Progress, by H. G. Moulton; 
Complete Poetical Works of John Keats; Democracy in 
Denmark, by Josephine Goldmark and A. H. Hollman; 
Jefferson, Corporations and the Constitution, by C. A. 
Beard; Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals, by Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 

The Foundation welcomes inquiries from churches, 
schools, trade unions, farm organizations, and the like. 


State Labor Laws for Women 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor has made an analysis of state labor laws for 
women which portrays the great diversity of regulations 
and indicates how inadequate the laws of many states 
are properly to protect women in industry.2 It is a 
timely contribution in view of the need for reconsideration 
of women’s wages, hours and working conditions by the 
43 state legislatures meeting this year. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court on minimum 
wages was a setback not only for New York but for 16 
other states (California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota. New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota. Ohio, Oregon. Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wisconsin) having mini- 
-_ wage laws and for other states which should have 

em. 

Four states (Alabama, Florida, Iowa, and West Vir- 
ginia) have no law of any sort regulating the working 
hours of women. Indiana has only one regulation of 
hours—the prohibition of night work in manufacturing. 
In many stctes the number of industries or occupations 
regulated is so small that only a slight proportion of the 
working women are affected. “A comparison of the laws 
will show that generally the states that have the shortest 
working day and week are also the states that regulate 
the greatest number of industries or occupations.” 

Only 12 states (Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, 


1 State Labor Laws for Women. By Florence P. Smith, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 144. 
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Utah, Washington, Wyoming) and the District of 
Columbia provide for an eight-hour day. The others have 
regulations ranging from 81% to 12 hours. South Carolina 
is the only state allowing a 12-hour day, but North 
Carolina and Texas allow an 11-hour day and Tennessee 
and Vermont a 10%4-hour day. The 12-hour day in 
South Carolina applies to women in mercantile establish- 
ments. Other regulated occupations come under a ten- 
hour limit which applies to both men and women. 

Hour limits per week vary from 44 to 60 hours. 
Oregon is the only state with a 44-hour limit (applicable 
to two occupations only) while Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
‘ana, Maryland, Mississippi, and South Carolina have a 
60-hour limit. Twelve states (Arizona, California, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah and Wyo- 
ming) have a 48-hour limit and 17 states (Arkansas, 
Kansas,* Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota and Texas) have a 54-hour limit. 
The duplication in the lists of states having different hour 
limits is due to variation in hour limits in specified 
occupations. The states not listed have hour limits, for 
the most part, of 50, 55 and 60 hours. 

One day of rest a week is required in 19 states; time 
for meals end rest periods in 20 states; night work is 
prohibited in 16 states and limited in five states; home 
work is prohibited in 16 states; work seats are required 
in 47 states, and 26 states have some occupations which 
are either regulated or prohibited for women. Only six 
states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, 
Vermont, and Washington) have laws prohibiting the 
employment of women immediately before or after 
childbirth, the periods before or after ranging from two 
to six weeks. 


Consumers’ Loans 


Although there is every reason why consumers as 
well as business men should be able to get loans to meet 
their needs, the increase in instalment financing, in 
connection with which consumers mortgage their future 
income, has implications which require serious considera- 
tion by those who fear that the process of recovery will 
be short lived. 

It has been pointed out that “instalment sales financing 
is the largest quasi-banking activity in the United States. 
Retail merchant instalment sales during the past year 
have been estimated at approximately $5,000,000,000; 
presumably that has formed the basis for considerable 
borrowing from the commercial banks. How much of 
this volume overlaps business done by the instalment 
sales finance companies is problematical. A conservative 
estimate of the latter’s business would seem to be around 
$3,500,000,000, and it may be much more. The chief 
business in this line, of course, is the financing of sales 
of automobiles. It is estimated that total new motor 
vehicle financing last year covered 3,000,000 cars at $550 
each, or $1,650.000,000, while the financing of used cars 
covered 5,130,000 vehicles at the rate of $225 per car, 
or a total of $1,154,250,000—a grand aggregate of $2,- 
804,250,000.’ 

Other leading commodities in connection with which 
there is heavy consumer financing are mechanical refrig- 
erators, heating equipment, furniture, air conditioning 


* Mercantile establishments. 
1George E. Anderson, “Consumer Loans Rise,” Banking, 
February, 1937, p. 29. 


devices and electrical equipment. It is estimated that the 
financing of mechanical refrigerators last year amounted 
to $150,000,000 or perhaps $200,000,000 and that it is 
rapidly increasing. 

Many manufacturing concerns are doing a large per- 
centage of their business by instalment financing. Many 
have their own financing companies but such companies 
have increasing recourse to banks for loans. Many com- 
mercial banks faced with a dormant demand for com- 
mercial and other loans have carried on a vigorous 
campaign for participation in instalment financing, many 
are competing with concerns devoted solely to instalment 
sales financing, and many have established personal loan 
departments which compete directly with personal finance 
companies. 

The main purpose which commercial banks are sup- 
posed to serve is the financing of commercial loans. Such 
loans should be based on commercial transactions, the 
sale of goods where the buyer needs credit for 30, 60, 
or 90 days. The seller takes a bill of exchange or sale 
(which the buyer has indicated he will pay in 30, 60, 
or 90 days) to a commercial bank which discounts it 
(that is, gives the seller the amount due minus the 
interest for the period for which credit is extended) so 
that the seller can have cash to conduct his business. 
But if a merchant were to extend credit for several 
months to any great number of buyers he would have 
to play the part of a banker as well as that of a merchant. 

The important thing from the standpoint of commercial 
banking is that at the end of 30, 60, or 90 days the 
buyers to whom credit has been extended will have to 
pay their debts and this keeps the funds of the bank 
revolving at a comparatively rapid rate. If a commercial 
bank has extended too much credit in this form it can 
rediscount its paper with the district Federal Reserve 
Bank, the banker’s bank. 

The result of this kind of loaning is to keep the funds 
of the whole commercial banking system liquid so that 
commercial banks can serve the needs of manufacturers 
and merchants whatever the volume of business. If 
commercial banks have very much of their funds (those 
of their depositors as well as their own) tied up in long 
time loans or those which cannot be readily liquidated at 
full value, the whole banking system becomes unsound. 
Thus, if the demand for commercial loans is small and 
the commercial banks turn increasingly to instalment 
financing and personal loans which cannot be readily 
rediscounted the banking situation becomes unhealthy. 

Furthermore, if instalment buyers and those seeking 
personal loans are allowed to mortgage their future in- 
come too greatly there will come a time when their 
income will not be great enough to meet their instalment 
obligations and to supply their needs for daily living. 
Experience prior to the depression indicated that when 
instalment buyers go too far in mortgaging their future 
income they are poor customers for further purchases. 

In view of the fact that income is so maldistributed 
that the lower income groups have little margin above 
their daily needs, permitting them and encouraging them 
to indulge in instalment buying becomes a serious matter 
for the whole economic system. The small income groups 
furnish the greater part of the demand for goods. Even 
a small retardation in business means an increase in 
unemployment and loss of purchasing power. This means 
a rapid diminution in the market for goods and a 
slowing up of business generally. 

But as things go under our business regime each pro- 
ducer and merchant is seeking to supply as large a share 
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as possible of the demand for goods. If instalment buying 
furthers this process the individual business man does 
not worry about the ultimate effects of it on the function- 
ing of the economic system. 


For Pulpit Freedom 


Expressing deep concern over the decline of “freedom 
of utterance” among religious leaders, 15 well known 
clergymen and educators, in a statement made public 
recently, called upon “men and women of goodwill every- 
where” to oppose “any action which will stifle the free 
exercise of conscience on the part of religious leadership.” 

Citing the removal of Rev. L. Hamilton Garner from 
the Universalist Church of the Redeemer at Newark last 
month as “one more illustration of a tendency to penalize 
religious leaders for the exercise of that indispensable 
freedom without which neither religion nor democracy 
can survive,” the clergymen condemned prosperous office- 
holders in churches and synagogues who deprive ministers 
of the right “to speak freely with reference to social and 
economic change.” 

The statement signed by the 15 religious leaders said 
in part: 

“Freedom of conscience must continue to be the corner- 
stone of the spiritual foundation of this country... . 
Liberty is meaningless unless it implies freedom to differ 
from the majority without being visited with retaliation. 
This particularly implies full consent on the part of 
religious people that holders of minority points of view 
may enjoy full self-expression without being subjected 
to retaliatory penalties.” 


Military Training in North Dakota and Ohio 


Compulsory military training has been abolished in the 
state-supported educational institutions of North Dakota 
by a law enacted during the current session of the 
Legislature. This will mean that the R. O. T. C. units 
at the North Dakota Agricultural College and at the 
University of North Dakota will be put on a voluntary 
enrollment basis. Before signing the bill Governor 
William A. Langer, of North Dakota, made a radio 
speech in which he said that the ‘Agricultural College 
and the State University were not founded to train men 
to fight. They were chartered for specific purposes— 
among others, to provide an education. . . . Certainly it 
should not be necessary to require that young men take 


_ military drill before they can receive an academic degree. 


In adhering to the business of education these schools 
serve the state best.” 

At Ohio State University, however, a different policy 
is being followed, as in the past. (See INFORMATION 
Service of March 31, 1934, for a discussion of the situa- 
tion at Ohio State University at that time.) On January 
5, 1937, President George W. Rightmire sent notices to 
two student conscientious objectors, Merrill Barneby and 
Robert Pinches, saying that they must continue to take 
military training if they are to remain in the university. 
Both boys are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and, it is said, their sincerity and honesty in 
taking the pacifist position “are not even challenged by 
those opposing them.” Last year Mr. Pinches received 
the Danforth Award for “outstanding mental, physical, 
spiritual and social attributes, . . . the most distinctive and 
valued prize for Freshman Agricultural students.” 

The Ohio Pastors’ Convention has adopted the following 
resolution on the situation: 
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“We state our deep concern over conditions at Ohio 
State University. By repeatedly coercing Christian con- 
science and enforcing military training upon its students 
it violates the rights of religious freedom. The administra- 
tion and the Board of Trustees refuse to make military 
training optional or to allow students to take alternate 
courses. It, therefore, leaves us no alternative. We shall 
do all in our power, as religious leaders, to influence our 
young people to attend other educational institutions 
where freedom of conscience is allowed.” (Breaking the 
War Habit, New York, February 15, 1937.) 


“Free America” and “Events” 


A new monthly magazine named Free America began 
publication in January. Its editors are Herbert Agar, 
of the staff of the Louisville Courier Journal and author 
of the book Land of the Free, Ralph Borsodi, Bertram B. 
Fowler, Katherine Gauss Jackson, Chard Powers Smith 
and Chauncey Stillman. 

The leading article of Volume 1, No. 1, is by Mr. 
Agar, who states that “Free America hopes to express the 
reborn desire of our people to save democracy.” The new 
journal will aim to express the philosophy and program 
of the “distributists.” An editorial announcement that 
those interested are also identified with movements toward 
subsistence farming, the southern agrarians, the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and certain of the Protestant rural agencies. 

The editorial further discloses that Free America favors 
labor unionization, the principle of small decentralized 
industry, the “homestead principle,” consumers’ coopera- 
tion and government ownership or close government con- 
trol for that part of industry which is more efficient under 
centralized production, and which cannot be handled by 
the consumers’ cooperatives. 

The office of Free America is 112 East 19th Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the subscription rate is $1.00 per year. 

Events (1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) made its 
bow in January. It proposes to present “from month to 
month the meaning of events . . . explained by expert and 
interesting writers.” The first issue includes among other 
articles “ “Going Ahead’ with Roosevelt,” by Charles A. 
Beard ; “Pan-American Peace Plans,” by Hubert Herring; 
“From Bad to Worse in Europe,” by Allen Nevins; and 
“Germany Scraps the Treaty,” by Sidney B. Fay. The 
subscription rate is $2.00 per year. 


Social Security Law Amendments Asked 


The Department of Race Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has asked for an amendment to the Social 
Security Law to prevent discrimination on account of race 
or color in connection with the administration of benefits 
under the law. Experience under legislation in which the 
federal government gave grants-in-aid to the states and left 
the administration of such funds to local or state authorities 
shows that Negroes have been subject to gross discrimina- 
tion in many states having separate services for white and 
Negro citizens. 

Another amendment sought would include farm workers 
and household domestics under the old age insurance pro- 
visions of the law. 

A request for these amendments was made to the chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. Doubtless a favorable 
recommendation on the request by the Board would have 
considerable influence with Congress. 
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“The Right to Be Arrested" 
e and three 


In a unique suit against Mayor Frank Hagu 
other officials of Jersey City, N. J., for assault and battery 
and asking for $25,000 damages and an injunction to re- 
strain the police officials from preventing legal picketing 
Arthur Garfield Hays, counsel for the American Civi 
Liberties Union, declared that “the right to be arrested 
[rather than to be manhandled and driven away by police 
who seek to prevent a court ruling on the right to picket} 
is fundamental. If the police will not arrest you, you are 
denied the right of habeas corpus and the right of trial by 
jury.” This is an issue that is frequently present when 
police use violence to disperse people who are within their 
legal rights to engage in some activity but who, because they 
are not arrested, are not able to gain redress through the 
courts. 

Although the judge of the federal district court before 
whom the case was brought refused to grant an injunction 
against the police on the ground that the seamen’s strike, in 
connection with which Mr. Hays and other observers were 
manhandled, was over, the court nevertheless promised to 
grant an injunction if observers continued to be molested. 
This promise may prove valuable in connection with the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s continued efforts to estab- 
lish by court ruling that peaceful picketing is lawful in 
New Jersey and that the police should be restrained. 


In the recent strike of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
against the Uneeda Slipper Company of Jersey City the 
police tore signs off the backs of pickets and drove them 
and observers representing the A. C. L. U. away from the 
scene of the picketing. The A. C. L. U. is asking the 
judge to keep his promise to issue an injunction restraining 
the police. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Progressive Education (New York). February, 1937. 


Dewey, John. “The Challenge of Democracy to Education.”— 
“Only as the schools provide an understanding of the movement 
and direction of social forces and an understanuing of social needs 
and of the resources that may be used to satisfy them, will they 
meet the challenge of democracy.” But “to a very considerable 
extent the movement in the direction of industrial, vocational, 
technical, and professional education has not come to grips either 
with the understanding of what the social forces and needs of the 
present are or of how things might be done to insure an ever- 
growing democratic life.” It is possible to have “the kind of 
education that connects the materials and methods by which 
knowledge is acquired with a sense of how things are done and 
of how they might be done” so that the individual may “so 
understand existing conditions that an attitude of intelligent 
action will follow from social understanding.” 

Lerner, Max, editor of The Nation. “Must America Choose ?”— 
If we are to avoid the choice between fascism and communism 
we must “create an eccnomic democracy by finding a way of 
spreading the distribution of income, and create techniques for 
socialization and for controlling the huge aggregates of power 
and wealth.” This may be done by going further in the direction 
of “a social service state,” or by creating “a genuine trade union 
organization of all our unorganized workers.” If from that is 
developed “a real political organization” uniting all types of 
workers—industrial workers, farmers, intellectuals, professional 
groups, the “white collar” groups, and “all those functional groups 
which perform a genuine function in our society’—“we will have 
at our hands the instrument which will enable us to make the 
sort of choice we want.” But it will not be an easy matter. 


Asia (New York). February, 1937. 

Reischauer, Robert Karl, lecturer in the School of Public 
and International Affairs, Princeton, N. J. “Japan’s Road to 
War.”—Among the reasons why Japan is showing a “somewhat 
bellicose spirit” are: “the Japanese as a people are bitterly 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 


discontented with the economic and political set-up in the world 
today”; they are convinced that only by the use of force can 
Japan “really attain economic well-being”; Japan is “very much 
afraid of several other nations”; unrest in Japan tempts the 
government to try to maintain domestic unity through a foreign 
policy “that keeps Japan close to the verge of war”; Japan is 
retaliating “for her racial humiliation at western hands by de- 
stroying the white man’s prestige in Asia’; the Japanese have 
always been “a war-like people’; and “extreme nationalism . .. 
constitutes their philosophy of life.’ Japan’s policy will not be 
modified unless Great Britain and Soviet Russia modify their 
foreign policies and unless Americans change their tariff policy 
and their economic structure to make it possible for the Japanese 
to enjoy as high a standard of living as their own. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (Philadelphia). January, 1937. 


“Improved Personnel in Government Service.”—A symposium 
on different aspects of the problem. The general topics treated 
are: “Spoils and Democracy,” “The Development of a Professional 
Public Service,” “New Techniques of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration,” “The Reform Movement Old and New,” and “Improved 
Personnel in Government Service.” Among the papers presented 
are: “Amateurs versus Experts in Administration,” by Ordway 
Tead; “The Trend Toward Professionalization,” by Lewis 
Meriam; “Personnel Problems in New Federal Agencies,” by 
Herbert Emmerich; “Bureaucracy and Representative Govern- 
ment,” by Harold W. Dodds; “Problems and Progress of the 
Merit System,” by W. W. Montgomery, Jr. 


International Journal of Religious Education (Chicago). 
March, 1937. 


Bartlett, Edward R., professor of religious education, DePauw 
University. “Which Commandment Means the Most Today ?”— 
For several years DePauw students in Bible and religious educa- 
tion have been asked to rank the Ten Commandments in the 
order of their importance “in helping persons meet problems of 
conduct today.” Over a period of three consecutive years students 
have ranked first, “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,” fifth, “Thou shalt not covet,” seventh, and “Thou 
shalt make no other graven image,” tenth, “Honor thy father 
and mother,” was ranked second two years and fourth in 1935, 
while “Thou shalt not steal” was ranked third for two vears and 
second in 1935. “Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah in 
vain” and “Remember the Sabbath Day” were ranked either 
eighth or ninth each year. “Thou shalt have no other gods” was 
ranked sixth two years and fourth once. “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery” was the only one placed differently each year, ranking 
from third to sixth. Thus, “the Biblical order is practically 
reversed by the students.” 


Forum and Century (New York). February, 1937. 

Rollman, Christopher.“ “Keep Your Convicts.”—A business 
man’s protest against the misdirection of our present prison sys- 
tem and the futility of the effort to place ex-convicts in industry 
without some real preparation for normal life. 


Recent Pamphlets 


Realism in Housing. New York, Tenement House Committee 
of the Charity Organization Society (105 East 22nd St.). 


The Tenement House Committee makes four proposals for 
housing regulation in New York City, based on its individual 
studies of tenement houses. These are: a housing consultation 
bureau in the Tenement House Department to serve both land- 
lords and tenants, and enforcement of the Multiple Dwelling Law 
by the Municipal Court, the demolition of uninhabitable buildings, 
and additicnal housing inspection personnel. The reasons for 
these recommendations are set forth in the pamphlet. 


World Problems—1937. By Florence Brewer Boeckel. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Council for Prevention of War 
(532—17th St.), 1937. 25 cents a set; single leaflets, 5 cents. 
A series of eight leaflets, arranged in an envelope folder, on 

the six-point leg:slative peace program of the Council. Each leaflet 

summarizes briefly the main points on each topic. The topics 
treated are as follows: “The United States Neutrality Policy”; 

“The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program”; “The Stabilization 

of Currencies”; “Our National Defense Policy”; “Taking the 

Profits Out of War”; “The Nationalization of the Munitions 

Industry” ; “World Cooperation”; “Freedom of Speech and Press 

Essential to Peace.” 
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